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terrestri schreibt. In der zweiten vershalfte kom- 
men die liquiden I und r sieben mal vor. Kein 
wunder, dass eines unterblieben ist, zumal da der 
junge gelehrte sein latein eber durchs obr als durch 
das auge lerate, wobei er das dritte r in terrestri 
wol noch nie richtig gehort hatte. Was das an- 
lautende I von lestilant anlangt, geniigt es auf 
M.'s beschreibung der fiberlieferung hinzuweisen : 
' ' das estilant ist sicher, sicher ist aber auch, dass 
noch ein buchstabe vorhergieng, wahrscheinlich I 
oder ein ahnlicher ; er ist undeutlicb. " Daraus 
konnen war schliessen, dass der betreffende buch- 
stabe nur einen senkrecbten strich hatte und nicbt 
etwa ein m, n, d oder ahnlicher war. Sehr leicht 
konnte man ein I fur ein r verlesen, wenn der 
ohen nach rechts biegende strich des r verwischt 
und undeutlich geworden war. 

Der grand, warum der dichter terrestrilant an- 
statt terrestrium lant schrieb ist leicht einzusehen. 
Er dachte eben deutsch, wahrend er ein lateini- 
sches wort gebrauchte. Da dasselbe gelegentlich 
keinem geringeren als dem magister Notker selber 
passierte, um von anderen beispielen zu schweigen, 
brauchen wir una daruber nicht zu verwundern. 

Im sinne hatte er wol ein compositum wie *roerU- 
lant, erdrih, das aber wegen des rhythmus oder 
aber des reimes nicht hineinpassen wollte. 

Fur das lateinische besass er fuhlung genug, ein 
Herralant oder dergleichen zu vermeiden und ver- 
fiel endlich auf terrestrilant, welches alle bedin- 
gungen erfullte und wogegen sich sein deutsch- 
lateinisches sprachgefuhl nicht straubte. 

Indem M. oter als *otiro auffasst, bemerkt er : 
"da ferner Ezzo, Otloh, Williram verkuraungen 
wie alter von allero auch vor consonanten zulas- 
sen so kann otir fur oUro nicht befremden." 
Noch weniger das fehlen eines endungsvocals e 
oder o des gen. pi. bei terrestilant. Es ist eben 
dem reimzwang zuzuschreiben. 

Zum schluss verweise ich auf die bemerkung 
Notkers zu Psalm 68, 13 " so tuont noh kenuoge, 
singent fone demo, der in iro unreht weret." 
Diese worte deutet Steinmeyer und auch Koegel 
gewiss mit recht dahin, dass der spottvers im 11. 
jahrhundert noch immer beliebt war. 

Und nicht am wenigsten, mochte ich glauben, 
unter den jungen leuten im schulzimmer. 



H. Z. Kip. 



Vanderbilt University. 



BROWNING'S DRAMATIC MONOLOGS. 

The poetic form which we call the dramatic 
monolog has not yet been made the subject of a 
thorough investigation. Such an investigation 
would trace the development of the dramatic 
monolog from the beginnings of literature, 
making clear its relations to other forms, and 
would evidently involve no little labor. 1 What 
here follows is intended merely to suggest certain 
facts about the monologs of Robert Browning, 
who, as everyone knows, was the first to bring 
the form into distinct prominence, gave it greatly 
increased significance, and in it achieved his most 
conspicuous successes. 

It does not appear that Browning himself used 
the term "dramatic monolog," though he did use 
the word "dramatic" (or "Dramatis") in the 
titles of five out of his ten independent collections 
of short poems. On examination, his dramatic 
monolog is found to be represented as a literal 
transcript of words spoken, written, or thought at 
some definite time by some person who may be 
either historical or imaginary. This is ordinarily 
true of the whole poem from the first word to the 
last, but in a few cases there is a brief introduc- 
tory or concluding descriptive or narrative para- 
graph supplied by Browning himself or by some 
other person not the monologist. The poem pre- 
sents vividly a scene or action of external crisis or 
of moral significance or a problem of moral sig- 
nificance, and is generally devoted also with equal 
or greater directness to the analysis or delineation 
of one or more characters or moods. The situation, 
that is, as hardly needs to be said, is used to re- 

1 Note here that it is in some respects arbitrary to dis- 
tinguish the separate monolog and soliloquy from those 
which occur frequently in composite poems and in plays 
(cf. particularly Browning's own Paracelsus, which is 
somewhere between a play and a series of monologs). 
Professor Kittredge suggests the connection with auto- 
biographical speeches like those in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates and some of the later prologs in the Canterbury Tales, 
for example, that of the Pardoner. The latter is partly 
modelled on the speech of Fals-Semblant in the Romance 
of the Hose { which speech, because of interruptions, is not 
formally in the strictest sense a monolog), and indeed the 
harangue pnt by the poet with satirical intent into the 
mouth of one of his characters may perhaps be called a 
distinct poetical type. 
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veal the character. Most frequently the scene, or 
problem, and principal character are those imme- 
diate in the poem — that is, we hear the character 
■who is being analyzed (by Browning) speaking in 
person, often in the significant scene itself. Some- 
times, however, the method is in one degree or 
another less direct — the speaker himself analyzes 
a problem not mainly relating to himself, analyzes 
another character, or narrates the story of the sig- 
nificant action. But in the latter case the speaker 
is generally represented as having been one of the 
chief participants, and in either case his own char- 
acter or mood is seldom of secondary interest In 
the monologs of most distinctive types there is a 
listener (or listeners), and theoretically poems in 
which this is not true, soliloquies that is, are not 
dramatic monologs. (At least, I suppose this to 
be the general opinion.) Practically, however, 
the two forms shade into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations, and in Browning's poetry, 
certainly, the impossibility of distinguishing them 
sharply must become evident to any investigator. 
A lyrical element is often present in the monologs, 
but obviously poems in which Browning in his 
person, addressing either the reader or one of his 
own friends, voices his own emotions or opinions, 
are not dramatic monologs. For example, One 
Word More is clearly a subjective lyric, and La 
Saisiaz and the first part of Red Cotton N. C. C. 
are more subjective than dramatic. On the 
other hand, it is scarcely possible to exclude from 
the category certain non-lyrical poems, at least 
the Parleyings, in which Browning is the speaker. 
The line of distinction here is indefinite. Some- 
times, again, a poem — such as Old Pictures — 
affords no conclusive indication whether it is sup- 
posed to be uttered by Browning or by some 
imaginary person. In these cases a classifier 
must exercise his individual judgment. 

The following grouping of Browning' s dramatic 
monologs seems to me defensible, though like all 
such attempts it is open to various objections, gen- 
eral and particular. Some of the poems might 
with equal reason be assigned to either of two, or 
more, groups ; but none which is in all respects a 
unit is here named more than once. The order 
of the poems in each group or sub-group is chro- 
nological. Some of the titles are abbreviated. 

I. The most typical dramatic monologs. They 



introduce the reader to the scene of the action or 
significant conversation itself. There is a listener 
(or listeners), who is personally addressed and 
ordinarily clearly visualized and who sometimes 
interrupts the speaker by observations or ques- 
tions, which are not directly introduced into the 
poem (if they were, it would be a dialog), but 
which the speaker's own words plainly indicate 
and sometimes repeat. These poems do not con- 
sist of mere expressions of love, and in some of 
them vigorous action is implied. Pauline. My 
Last Duchess. In a Gondola. The Laboratory. 
The Bishop Orders his Tomb. The Englishman in 
Italy (unique in being primarily descriptive). 
Easter-Day. Fra Lippo Lippi. A Toccata of 
Galuppi. (In this poem and the next the speaker 
addresses the dead musician, but the latter' s spirit 
may be said to be effectively present in his music. ) 
Master Hugues. Bishop Blougram. Andrea del 
Sarto. Holy- Gross Day. Dts Aliter Visum. Con- 
fessions. Youth and Art. Mr. Sludge. The Ring 
and the Book, ii-vii, ix, xi. Prince H. 8. Fifine. 
At the " Mermaid." A Forgiveness. Epilogue to 
The Two Poets of Oroide. Pheidippides. Cristina 
and Monaldeschi. Bad Dreams, ii-iv. Imperante 
Augusta. 

II. Poems similar to those in I, except chiefly 
that they consist of expressions of love, made to 
the loved person. The lyrical element is there- 
fore generally strong and the r61e of the second 
person generally less dramatically vivid ; never- 
theless, they might be made a subdivision of I : 
Rudel, Hi. The Lost Mistress. A Lover's Quarrel. 
Evelyn Hope. A Woman's Last Word. By the 
Fireside. Any Wife to Any Husband. A Serenade 
at the Villa. Respectability. Two in the Cam- 
pagna. Another Way of Love. The Worst of It. 
(Here tbe second person is not present.) Too 
Late. Eurydice to Orpheus. Numpholeptos. Ap- 
pearances. St. Martin's Summer. Mary Wollstone- 
eraft. Bad Dreams, i. 

III. The speaker narrates the story of a stir- 
ring or terrible action or scene in which he him- 
self was generally one of the chief participants. 
The listener (or listeners) is not ordinarily named 
or individualized, and by the nature of the case 
his personality and the scene of the narration have 
nothing to do with the action narrated : Porphy- 
rin's Lover. Count Gismond. Incident of the French 
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Camp. Artemis Prologises. How They Brought 
the Good News. The Italian in England. The 
Confessional. The Flight of the Duchess. Saul. 
The Glove. Christmas-Eve. Childe Roland. The 
Heretic's Tragedy. Balaustion' s Adventure. Aris- 
tophanes' Apology. Filippo Baldinueehi. Martin 
Relph. Clive. 

IV. Letters or written records, otherwise simi- 
lar to the poems in I or III. They may be either 
narrative in form or wholly analytic. The person 
addressed is generally individualized : An Epittle 
.... of Karshish. Cleon. A Death in the Desert. 
The Ring and the Book, xii (mostly). 

V. The speaker, in the presence of a listener or 
listeners, states a problem, or analyzes a situation 
or character, or discourses. The personality of 
the listener and the scene of the poem are gener- 
ally of little or no importance ; sometimes, indeed, 
the speaker really addresses the readers. Some of 
the poems here placed are in the form of narra- 
tives, but in them the action is not stirring — the 
analytic element decidedly preponderates over the 
externally dramatic. We may subdivide accord- 
ing as the poem does or does not concern the 
speaker's love. a. Of love : Cristina. Time's 
Revenges. A Light Woman. Epilogue to Fifine. 
Bifurcation. Inapprehensiveness. b. Not of love : 
Parting at Morning. Instans Tyrannus. How It 
Strikes a Contemporary. Before. Protus. A Gram- 
marian's Funeral. Rabbi ben Ezra. A Likeness. 
Epilogue to Dramatis Personae. Fears and Scru- 
ples. Ponte del Angelo. Development. Rephan. 

VI. Patriotic or partisan lyrics represented as 
spoken or sung by imaginary persons : Give a 
Rouse. Boot and Saddle. 

VII. Soliloquies. Listeners are not present, 
or if present at most exert no personal influence. 
The speaker may be the analyst, as in V, or may 
be himself the primary subject of the analysis, as 
generally in I. Divisions VII and V are closely 
related. We may subdivide according as the sen- 
timent is or is not that of love. a. Of love : 
Rudel, i and ii. The Flower's Name. Meeting 
at Night. Love among the Ruins. Mesmerism. A 
Pretty Woman. Love in a Life. Life in a Love. 
The Last Ride. In Three Days. In a Year. 
One Way of Love. James Lee's Wife. Rosny. 
b. Not of love : Johannes Agricola. Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister, Waring. Through the 



Metidja. Pictor Ignotus. Sibrandus Schafna- 
burgensis. Up at a Villa. The Patriot. After. 
Old Pictures. Abt Vogler. Caliban. The Ring 
and the Book, viii, x. Pisgah Sights. Ixion. 

VIII. Browning himself discussing some gen- 
eral problem, addresses some person not of his 
own friends. In fact, all the poems here placed 
are addressed to persons who lived and died before 
Browning's time. All the Parleyings (excluding 
the Prologue and Epilogue). 2 

Only a little thought, exercised upon an equally 
small acquaintance with poetry, is needed not only 
to show the erroneousness of the statement some- 
times made that Browning invented or "prac- 
tically invented" the dramatic monolog, but to 
suggest previous examples of poems of all the 
above types, except, perhaps, I and VIII. In- 
deed, even poems possessing most of the charac- 
teristics specified for I, though certainly not com- 
mon, were not altogether unknown before his 
time. In two or three of Southey's five melo- 
dramatic Monodramas, for example, the personality 
of the listeners is felt and the effect of the speak- 
ers' words on them clearly indicated. But few 
authors or none before Browning had given to the 
r6le of the second person in a pure monolog so 

! I have not mentioned Ivctn Iv&novich and Donald, which 
are interesting subjects for consideration by any one who 
likes to split hairs in these matters. I have also omitted 
from the classification the following poems, which, it seems 
to me, are most naturally to be taken as direct utterances 
of Browning himself as man or as poet. At least no one 
would call them dramatic monologs if they had been writ- 
ten by anyone else. It is possible, however, that Brown- 
ing himself thought of some or all of them as belonging to 
the category. For several of them were published in his 
earlier " dramatic" volumes ; and, with the exception of 
the first, which he did not himself republish, of Transcen- 
dentalism, which he retained in Men and Women, and of 
those which were published after he made the final ar- 
rangement of his earlier "dramatic" groups, they were 
all included in these "dramatic" groups as rearranged. 
But this is not a conclusive indication, since the "dra- 
matic" volumes and groups contain some simple narra- 
tives and some poems, certainly personal utterances of 
Browning. The poems are : Sonnet— "Eyes calm." March- 
ing Along. The Lost Leader. Home Tlumghts, I and II. 
Earth' s ImmortoMies . Song — ' ' Nay but y ou. " Nationality 
in Drinks. Memorabilia. De Oustibus. Women and Roses. 
" Transcendentalism." Prologue to Fifine. House. Shop. 
Natural Magic. Magical Nature. Never the Time and the 
Place. The seven short love lyrics in Asolando. 
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Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Mr. Sludge, 
much dramatic vividness as Browning gives it in 
and some others of his poems. In such poems 
Browning, while not distracting attention from 
the central character, brings the monolog in dra- 
matic effect near to the dialog, Furthermore, he 
made the monolog and the soliloquy the main 
instruments, or instrument, for his searching 
analysis of character, situation, and moral prob- 
lems. The genius which he thus displayed, while 
it did not effect the miracle of absolute invention, 
none the less gives him an unquestionable place 
in that long line of innovators to whom we owe 
the development of our various literary forms. 



Bobert Huntington Fletcher.. 



Iowa College. 



THE EAKLY ECLOGUES OF BOCCACCIO 

AND THEIE RELATION TO THOSE 

OF PETRARCH. 

Boccaccio's account of the history of pastoral 
poetry 1 implies, it would seem, that Lis own 
eclogues followed those of his revered master 
Petrarch. Theocritus, he observes, who " hid no 
meaning under the bark" of his pastoral names 
and scenes, and Virgil, who sometimes put mean- 
ing under the bark, were succeeded by a line of 
igno biles. After them came Petrarch, who used 
pastoral allegory systematically. Finally, Boc- 
caccio speaks of his own eclogues, stating that in 
them he adopts the partially allegorical method of 
Virgil. As he puts himself last in the series, one 
would not suspect that he had led the way for 
Petrarch — yet such, I am convinced, is the case. 
I will not discuss the matter here in detail, but 
one bit of evidence seems of sufficient interest to 
justify the present note. 

In Eclogue I, a love-lorn shepherd is given the 
familiarly pastoral name of Damon. Boccaccio, 
pondering a suitable title for a second shepherd, 
to whom the first entrusts his flocks, recalls, it 
would seem, the story of Damon and Pythias, 

1 In his letter to Fra Martino da Signa ; see Corazzini's 
edition of the Lettere, pp. 267 & 



which he had read in Valerius Maximus. 8 This 
latter fact we learn from his comment on his 
eighth eclogue, when the two characters again 
appear and are called duo amieissimi homines, ut 
illifuerunt, de quibus Valerius ubi supra. Now 
Boccaccio names, his second shepherd in both 
instances Phytias, which, like our Pythias, is an 
incorrect form for Phintias (Qivrlas). Editors of 
Valerius Maximus before Halm have Phintias, 
though the best mss. give pinthias. As mss. of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have, among 
various errors, phitias and phytias, Boccaccio is 
probably not guilty of an innovation. It is sig- 
nificant that the same name with the same mistake 
appears in the second eclogue of Petrarch. Pe- 
trarch employs it with no special meaning, just as 
though it were a traditional pastoral name ; but 
it had never appeared before in the history of the 
pastoral. We see the reason why Boccaccio 
adopted it ; we infer that Petrarch took it from 
him. It is, of course, possible that Petrarch 
adopted the name independently for no particular 
reason and that Boccaccio followed him. But this 
is the less probable supposition. Further investi- 
gation may find corroborative evidence 8 to show 
that Boccaccio did not in his eclogues blindly 
follow Petrarch's lead, but that the relation 
between them was one of friendly interchange and 
mutual inspiration. 

E. K. Rand. 
Harvard University. 



PAMPINEA AND ABROTONIA. 

The purposes of this study are the exhibition of 
the evidence concerning those love affairs of Boc- 
caccio which preceded his love for Maria, and the 
establishment of the importance in the experience 
of Boccaccio of the latest of those love affairs. 

It is generally recognized that love affairs earlier 
than that with Maria, appear in literary disguise 
in the story of Idalagos in the fifth book of the 

! IV, 7, Ext. 1. 

3 See, for instance, Mr. E. H. Wilkins's article in the 
present number of Modern Language Notes, p, 115, n. 35. 



